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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


If there is one thought more prominent 
than another running through the Scriptures 
it is the acknowledgment of Divine favor. 
Again and again are we reminded, as we read 
the pious utterances of the men of old, that 
“itisa good thing to give thanks unto God,” 
and we feel that there was courage and inspi- 
ration in the thought that He whom they 
served was a “ prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God.’ 

True, they claimed special favors as His 
“chosen ” ee and it would seem that 
they were blessed beyond any other nation of 
the past. The secret lies in the faith that 
was strengthened and assured by the repeated 
acknowledgment that their only trust and 
confidence was in the God of their fathers. 
He had been the staff upon which they had 
leaned, and would be to the children the same 


Benefactor, because of some lack of trust and 
faith in His promises, or some wanton viola- 
tion of the divine laws enacted for their 
guidance. 

The grief or disappointment was none the 
less, The bond that held friend to friend, 
parent to child, or wife to husband, was close 
and strong; yet, when broken, there was a 
bowed submission, and a clinging with firmer 
hold to the hand that had smitten, that 
shames the* clearer vision of our boasted 
knowledge. While the king’s child was 
parched with fever, he prostrated himself be- 
fore the Lord in the agony of entreaty, 

rayed that the life so closely bound up with 
bis own might be spared; but when it was 
said, ‘‘ He is dead,” the king arose from the 
earth, where he had lain day and night with- 
out food, washed and anointed himself, 
changed his apparel, and went into the house 
of the Lord and worshiped. And when it 
was asked, “ What thing is this that thou 
hast done?” the answer came, “ While the 
child was alive I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who ean tell whether God will be gracious to 
me that the child may live? but now that he 
is dead, wherefore should I tast? can I bring 
him back again? I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me.” In letting go the 
simple faith that sees the hand of deal- 
ing out to each his measure of sorrow or his 
cup of blessing, and finding in our own errors 


We, who live in these questioning days, 
have need to put ourselves back to the in- 
fancy of knowledge concerning the visible 
world, if we mall enter into the spirit of 
those who wrote and spoke in the early time. 
With a yearning of soul after that which 
ever remained beyond and above their best 
endeavor, they accepted the afflictions and 
disappointments of life, through whatever 
source they came, as Rieseeet by a wise 
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of judgment or short-sightedness or ignorance 
the sources of disease and destruction, have 
we not lost something of that calm and patient 
resignation which characterized the earlier 
faith ? Has the knowledge which makes men 
“as gods, knowing good and evil,” increased 
our fortitude, or made the heart and the affec- 
tions less susceptible to the emotions of grief 
and sorrow ? 

— These are questions that sadly perplex and 
unsettle our best logic. While man was satisfied 
to lay upon his God the burden of all his out- 
ward distresses, he felt himself privileged to 
look for help and comfort from the same Al- 
me source, but with the dawning of a 
light that is growing brighter with every 
new revelation of his relationship to the 
world of matter, man begins to feel that he, 
too, has some share in the weal or woe of life 
—that he may not leave to God the work 
that his own intelligent reason and the intui- 
tions with which he has been endowed enable 
him to perform for himself and his fellows— 
that he ‘is responsible for all that he has re- 
ceived the qualification and the strength to 
perform, and may no longer lay at the door 
of Divine displeasure the mistakes and mis- 
fortunes that arise from his ignorance or his 
neglect. 

e should none the less see the Divine 
Sovereignty in the law that makes sanitation 
the safeguard against disease than did the 
Israelites of old when “ there was not a house 
in all the land of Egypt in which there 
was not one dead ;” and our grateful thanks 
should be as spontaneous and hearty for the 
intelligence that makes it possible to avert 
disease as though special deliverance had 
come through Divine interposition. If we 
read aright, it is still Divine interposition, 
though wrought out by human agency. 

There is no thought that inspired the 

hearts of the saints and sages of old that may 
not as truly awaken in us the same confidence 
and trust in the supremacy of God and His 
care and providence over all His works. It 
remains a truth as certain to-day as when it 
fell from the lips of the Master, that “not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without the 

ather’s notice.” And we may comfort our 
hearts with the same consoling assurance 
made to His disciples, “ Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” 

There need be no cause for fear, and no 
feeling that we are cast adrift on the shore 
of speculation, though the structure that has 
satisfied the multitudes who found shelter and 
safety within its portals is falling to pieces ; 
the foundation upon which it was built stands 
immovable, and must endure, while the as. 
surance is left to the trusting soul, “ The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” If in this spirit 
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| He did not hesitate to give shelter to a fo 






we come to the fountain of knowl s 


need not fear the result, for it shall be, ag; 


Master said of His own teaching, “a work! 
water springing up unto eternal life.” gy and | 
the religion He taught consisted in such ¢ forth 
of kindness and love as made life ¢ wives 
brighter and purer, so let us, as followem gf 1°% 
all that is best and most lasting, seek, in uy "™ 
ever-broadening fields of knowl rence 
light and wisdom, and the power to exegym: r 
that the song of the angels heard on gy 9” 
plains of Judea may be borne along the agy * §* 
until the heart of humanity throughout % / tired 
world feels its thrill, and answers back ty Ry 


joyous strain, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peag — 
good will to men.” ; 
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MEMORIAL OF SANDY SPRING MONTEEEE j4i, 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. daa 


Concerning our deceased Friend, Win. Joly 
Thomas. a 

The death of Wm. John Thomas in the Tig 
year of his age, on the 21st of Third mg, 
1884, was a great loss to the community gf) 
Sandy Spring. The son of William ¢ , 
Martha Thomas, he spent the three score an 
ten years of his life within a short distanceg 
his birth place. An Elder in the Meeting 
and foremost in any and every good woth 
the question may well be asked,—whom hi 
we to fill his post of varied usefulness? . 

He had not been in robust health for 
several years, but he was so prone to make 
light of his ailments, that few beyond his im 
mediate family, knew what agony he endurél 
at times. His friends were grieved ani) 
shocked beyond measure, when the case wa 

emma hopeless ; only a few days afta 
is return from Baltimore Quarterly 
ing, which, although far from well, he deet 
it his duty to attend. He seemed to bem 
moved from us just when we needed bin) 
most, as husband, father, brother, citizen all 
friend. Be 

- Of a singularly modest, yet dignl le 
meanor, perhaps none would have + 
surprised than he, to know that old 

oung, rich and poor, those who witt 
is Christian endurance to the end, and 
afar, to whom the sad tidings came without 
warning, should join in lamentations for tit 
loss sustained and in testimony to his ste 
worth. 

Industry, honesty, and unvarying tru 
ness were his most marked traits; to 
might be added, a charity of both thougtt 
wal deed, a directness of purpose and action 
rarely equaled, and an absolute lack of fear. §- 
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i or employment to an unprincipled 
ieeeés, and so far as known, his hospitality 
and trust were not abused. His pity went 
especially to the but too often, ill treated 
gives and little children of his poor neighbors. 
That they should carry heavy burdens dis- 
tressed him, and it was of almost daily occur- 
rence that his vehicles were called into re- 
uisition to relieve such cases in his drives. 
some instances he would pass by his own 
and go a mile or two further to leave a 

- tired mother or a child at her door. 

Released from the cares of active farming 
for some years preceding his death, to us he 
seemed as fully occupied as ever. In the 
meeting, in works of philanthropy, in read- 
ing, in visiting, and entertaining a large 
circle of friends and relatives, his untiring 
energy found full scope and vent. His whole 
‘being was so on the alert, that it was only in 
Fold that he conquered a disposition 

paturally quick. This fact is here recorded 
as encouragement to all who may need it, 
since he proved, that by the constant desire 
and effort to overcome, an infirmity may be 
thus trodden beneath our feet. 

His unselfish devotion to the wife of his 
youth, was manifested almost to the hour of 
death. By acalm and cheerful countenance, 
he strove, even when suffering, to comfort and 
sustain her, and his very last utterance was, 
that of undying affection. His intimacy with 
his children was remarkable, entering into 
their pursuits with loving interest, he was in- 
deed, “their wise counselor and congenial 
im | Companion.” He neither condemned a thing 
neal § because it was new, nor clung to a custom, 
‘oni f Unless it had some other merit, than that of 
“a antiquity. This liberality, and breadth of 
fag jadgment, made him universally respected b 

sa the young whose confidence he gained throug 

* an ardent sympathy with their perplexities 

gre 4 ‘Mid experiences. 

hin He was a regular attender of meetings 
for worship and discipline, almost from child- 
hood, and for many years he had been es- 
pecially interested in business meetings. His 
“few words fitly spoken,” carried more weight 

y than many a lengthy discourse, and those 
‘who knew him in this capacity, will not soon 
forget the terse and earnest style of his de- 
livery. Of late he occasionally addressed his 

‘own and other meetings, and we believe his 

unpretending ministry was acceptable. 
remains were interred in the old grave- 
yard at Sandy Spring, on the afternoon of 
the 23d of Third mo. A large concourse of 
re mourners assembled and a number 
bore testimony to his pure life and admirable 
character, 


Though dead, he yet liveth in the hearts of 
many who will cherish the memory and 
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endeavor to emulate the goodness of the true 
man and Christian. 

_This memorial may be appropriately closed 
with an extract from the remarks of one who 
~~ revered him. 

“Shall not his fair example inspire us all 
to greater faithfulness, and may his death 
arouse, as with a mighty shock the hearts of 
these young people, whom he loved so well, 
to the pressing need that they shall, now ere 
it be too late, sow and nourish in themselves 
and each other the seed of that grand princi- 
ple of duty which so strongly governed him.” 

Signed on behalf of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, held Ninth mo. 3d, 1884, by 


Epwarp P. Tuomas, 
Mary E. Moore, i Clerks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


About fifteen years ago I heard a college 
tutor make the remark that he was not ac- 
uainted with “ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
he accompanying smile indicated that he 
regarded his non-acquaintance with this poem 
as an evidence of good taste and good judg- 
ment. He wasa young man who had recently 
graduated at one of our large colleges, and 
was soon after appointed tutor, and subse- 
quently professor in the same institution. 
The remark was so great a surprise to me, 
that I was led to inquire among the oung 
people of my acquaintance if they had r 
this grand old poem. The response was so 
generally in the negative that I came to the 
conclusion that there must have been among 
the critics and instructors in English litera- 
ture a deliberate intention to wen if not 
rule out, this unique, and certainly wonderful 
production. Upon searching for adverse 
criticisms upon the poem, and continuing the 
search through a period of several years, I 
have found but two that seemed to have any 
weight. The one is, that it is marred by 
certain faults of style, mere technicalities ; 
and the other that it is morbidly melancholy. 
To reject it on the first premise would seem 
like refusing to make the acquaintance of a 
person whose style of dress we do not approve 
or admire. e find it too plain, fantastic, 
obsolete, or in some way falling below our 
ideal standard of good taste. A couplet from 
Burns, with a slight modification, would seem 
applicable to this case: 
“The dress is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The thought’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
If, then, the first objection be regarded as 
a trivial one, what shall we do with the sec- 
ond: the pensiveness, seriousness, or as some 
are pleased to call it, morbid melancholy, 
which breathes through the whole poem? 
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Let us answer this question by asking another. 
Are we expecting to pass through life on the 
rolling car of excitement, and be serenaded 
with strains of voluptuous music, without 
ever ——_ to be “patient of a serious 
song?” If this be our condition, is it not 
ourselves that are morbid, and rot the author 
who presents to the view of our minds some 
of the most vital concerns which can possibl 
claim our attention, and clothes them wit 
such exquisite imagery that they entertain 
the fancy, at the same time that they convince 
the judgment and improve the heart? Should 
any object to the realistic character of Young’s 
pictures of life’s sadness, and death’s terrors, 
they must certainly turn away with horror 
from the dramas of another poet whose pro- 
ductions are lauded by all the critics, and the 
author placed on the highest pinnacle of fame. 
No, there is nothing in the “ Night Thoughts” 
that ought to offend the most refined and 
delicate taste ; and he that would take offense 
at such realism, must be more fastidious than 
reflective; or, as stated in an old proverb, 
“more nice than wise.” 

While we find nothing to offend, we are 
reminded at every page of our perusal that 
there is much, very much to gratify as well 
as instruct. Dr. Young had been a man of 
the world, even a courtier, and he well knew 
whereof he wrote when describing worldly 
pleasures, and the aching void which they 
leave in their train. 

“Oh the dark days of vanity! while here 
How tasteless, and how terrible when gone! 
Gone? they ne’er go, when past they haunt us still.” 


Having suffered greatly from family be- 
reavement, he was pre to enter into 
hearty sympathy with all who have been thus 
afflicted; and as the consolation which he 
offers them comes entirely from the religious 
— it is we» ae = mannan 

jer an r if they will only enter 
fairly into the spirit of the aan The 
“Third Book,” “ Narcissa,” contains a touch- 
ing recital of the gradual failing and early 
death of a beloved daughter. She died in a 
foreign land whither the devoted father had 
taken her in search of a climate more genial 
than that of her native England. The pater- 
nal solicitude, disappointed hope, and agony 
of grief are all portrayed so graphically as to 
carry the reader along with the father, and 
enlist his interest in the early stricken flower, 
and his sympathy with the bereaved parent. 

“ Ye that e’er lost an angel, pity me,” 


’ His estimate of friendship was an exalted 
one, and on this topic his definitions are so 
accurate, his illustrations so striking, and his 
arguments so forcible, that there is not to be 
found outside of the lids of the Bible, a more 





vivid picture of a friend than that whi 

— in the Second Book of “Y, 
ight Thoughts’.’ 

“A friend is worth all hazards we can run? 

“Judge before friendship, then confide til} 


The value of time is urged in such am pond 
ner as to arrest the attention of the th oe 


less and the giddy, and to make them 
if they are capable of feeling—that life jy 


serious thing. TH! 
“Oh time! than gold more precious, more a loag 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise” _ Fr 
The infidel is warned in tones that aregh| oth 4 
culated to arouse him, and to make hig) Scho 
seriously ponder on the course that he igpg.§ ing.’ 
suing, and the goal toward which he is hygg oot 
tening.; & the 
“Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlag) Dl 


Amazing pomp; redouble this amaze, 
Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more, | 
Then weigh the whole; one soul outweighs them aly 
The fear of death, so deeply and so wisd 

implanted in the human breast, he ende 
to mitigate, by presenting in a clear light, th 
tinselry-of all that is evanescent, and 
priceless value of that treasure of whid 
neither time nor circumstance can rob ig 
possessor. bs 
“Beware what earth calls happiness, beware 

All joys but joys that never can expire; 

Who builds on less than an immortal base, 

Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death.” . 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate. 5 
Is privileged beyond the common walk és 
Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.” — 


But to attempt to give the choice ext 
would be to quote a large portion of the 
The whole is so rich in truth that 
page could be spared without injustice tothe} 
author, and detriment to the reader. 

Some persons prefer to read and 
“Night Thoughts” with the accompanimel 
of “ Boyd’s Notes;” and some editions a 
published with the two combined. The we 
ter of the present article would say of thi 
poem as of others, that a commentary hass 
tendency to dilute what is strong, to mystil 
what is clear, and to leave the reader with the 
views of the commentator rather than thaw 
of theauthor. Edward Young may be 
trusted as his own interpreter; and : 
who have a fair knowledge of the En | 
language, an appreciation of poetry, ands 
love for the sublime, will find in the “ ; 
Thoughts” a mine of wealth into which the) 
can delve again and again, and still agai, 
and at every digging bring up the pureg 
of thought. ( 

lf our young people, with their recept 
capacity and retentive memory, would setk 
to fill the storehouse with that which is us 
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Fai, as well as pure and beautiful ; which will 

them for food in old age or in seasons of 
rial; if they would enjoy that increase of 
strength and sweet serenity which come from 
reflection aren serious subjects ; let them read, 
ponder, an meditate upon this “ rich a of 


_ Pwelfth mo. 5th, 1884. 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


From the printed proceedings of the Twenti- 
eth Annual Meeting of the Friends’ First-day 
School Association, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
1 ing. held at Lombard Street Meeting House 

on the 27th of Tenth month, 1884, we make 
the following extracts: Eli M. Lamb and 
, | Elizabeth B. Passmore were appointed clerks. 
. from our Unious and School Asso- 





i ciations were read and considered. Owing 

mal’ tour limited time, but little opportunity for 

yf expression, and interchange of thought was 

ible. This was very much regretted and 

it, the -was evidence of a desire for another 
d the 


of these 608 are Friends, number of Teachers 
104. Much that is encouraging is contained 
in the reports. 

Woodlawn says.—Our school was adjourned 
| for about two months during the summer. 
"] Gince re-opening in the fall, the attendance 
te § has been much better and increasing life and 
| interest manifested, which we hope will .con- 
‘| tinveunabated. There is much work to be 

done for the Master and we feel that the 
uf ©First-day School is a most important factor 
Iya for instructing the youth in the principles of 
ythe# our Society and of true Christianity. While 
| there is no lack of interest felt in the educa- 
‘te tion and training of their minds, should we 
if not feel a much deeper concern in the instruc- 
tion and guidance of their souls in the way of 
 Tife,.as far as light and power is given us, 
which, if we be faithful, will be increased to 
the blessing of both teacher and scholars. . 
Goose Creek.—Our grown people have given 
us their presence on interest this yeur as 
#f they never did before. In this respect the 
season just closed has been one of cheer to the 
workers in this cause, and of thankfulness to 
God that in His providence the hearts and 
4} minds of so many have been awakened to a 
gif sense of the possibilities for good that lie in 
this field of labor and the responsibility that 
attaches to them for its continued neglect. 
The experience of the term confirms us 
more and more that our Heavenly Father 
will bless the efforts of Friends in this direc- 
_ tion, if entered upon and prosecuted in the 
we right spirit. It seems not a hopeless task to 


session. 
hich}  11Schools and Unions report 1,062 enrolled 
»b 
} 
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win the confidence and love of the young to 
the Church of our Fathers. If the effort 
shall be made in the wisdom that is from on 
High, it is practicable, we are persuaded, to 
bring into properly directed employment in 
behalf of our Society, the talents and spirit 
forces, which, in the past have suffered for 
want of use, and for lack of which society 
itself languishes, We. think it may be said 
truthfully we have come nearer than hereto- 
fore to a realization that the First-day School 
is an adjunct of the Meeting, and, as such, 
entitled to the sanction and support of the 
concerned body of its members. 

Sandy Spring.—A member of this associa- 
tion presented a verbal report. 

Epistles from Centre and Nottingham 
Unions, from Little Falls and Baltimore 
Associations, and also from Indiana and New 
York First-day School Associations were 
read. (One from Philadelphia First-day 
School Association, was received after the 
meeting of the <a These produced 
a solemn and hopeful feeling, and although 
the hour was late and many were forced > 
circumstances to withdraw before it was pos- 
sible to close, there existed amongst all a 
feeling that this interesting concern is pros- 
pering, and a hope that it is yet destined to 
add great strength to the Society of Friends. 

(Signed.) ' 
Ext M. Lams, 
EizaBetu B. Pimtsond, | Clerics. 


PUTTING OFF UNPLEASANT DUTIES. 


Most people are good at putting off un- 
pleasant duties. To peopl 





e who have con- 
sciences, duties, like debts, are troubles until 
they are discharged. A duty can no more 
be performed by putting it off than a debt 
can be paid by the same process. There is 
another analogy between a duty and a debt ; 
tponement does not lessen the obligation, 
ut rather increases it. An unfulfilled duty 
hangs heavy on the heart of a right-minded 
person. Itis like a nightmare disturbing the 
sweetest repose, and haunting us even amid 
our keenest enjoyments. The pleasures of a 
whole month are often marred by the con- 
stant recollection that we have been unfaith- 
ful to duty. Wherever we go, or whatever 
we do, there is a painful sense that something 
is wrong, something has been forgotten or 
lost. This is God’s way of putting us in 
mind of our own best interests. We are so 
made that we cannot be happy while our ac- 
count with God and man is unpaid. Itisa 
pity to drag out life under the lash of a faith- 
ful conscience. Its poignant sting might so 
easily be made a thrill of the keenest pleas- 
ure. 


es 


eee 
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There can be no real uplift in life while we 
walk under our duties as if they were heavy 
burdens. The man who has duty to perform, 
and who walks square up to it and does it, is 
not only a brave man, but a happy man. 
His life is not continually harassed and vexed 
by the thought that some known duty has 
been deft until a more convenient season. 
It is so easy to leave an unpleasant task for 
some other time. We always imagine that it 
will be easier to speak to a friend about a 
disagreeable matter at some time other than 
now, but it seldom is. This pernicious style 
of reasoning blocks up life’s pathway with 
hideous obstacles. They are always in our 
way when we want our hest strength. The 
truth is, no man is ever at his best when his 
conscience is not at rest. Whoever wants to 
work with all his powers at white heat, must 
have a good conscience, void of offence toward 
God and man. A grain of sand in the eye is 
a little thing, but it has great results. The 
mind that is not free from perplexing cares 
and little torments is like an eagle with lead 
on its wings or like a ship with tattered sails. 
It is like running with gravel in one’s shoes. 
The man who lives happiest and serenest is 
not the one who shuns or defers duties, but 
the one who heroically takes up each task as 
it comes, pleasant or otherwise, and puts it 
behind him well performed. Success in life 
does not depend half so much upon ability as 
fidelity. ere is not so much difference in 
the working powers of men as in their willing 
powers. e talk about genius as if it were 
some ethereal dweller of the skies, whereas it 
is only a day-laborer in the shop, or on the 

, or in the studio. Success is not a hap- 
hazard thing. It is the reward of fidelity to 
duty—not to great duties only, but to all 
duties.— Chester Valley Union. 





DAVID IRISH. 


David Irish was born June 20th, 1792, and 
died October 2d, 1884, reaching the great 
age of 92 years. His life was passed chiefly 
on his farm on the southern division of 
Quaker Hill, New York, where a large 
family of brothers and sisters were reared in 
the plain style and simple faith of the Society 
of Friends, and whence they scattered in 
various directions. 

Soon after his marriage, David Irish yielded 
to the calls of the Divine Spirit to preach the 
gospel in the meetings of Friends, and from 
that time until lengthened years gradually 
closed his public service, he was a faithful 
standard-bearer of the cross of Christ, and an 
earnest advocate of the principles and testimo- 
nies of the Society to which he was so warmly 
attached. Even in his early manhood he 
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took up the cause of the oppressed, 
clined . use articles of food and = 
money by slave labor. It is related 
e and his sister Rachel used to make , 
from the maple as a substitute for the tgj 
luxury from the South. He becameap 
worker in the Anti-slavery cause and 
frequent contributor to the discussion of 
absorbing topic. In later years he 
urged the expedient of Arbitration a5 4 
practical means of terminating the barbg 
of war. Every measure of public improy 
ment and social reform found in him gtr / 
friend. Asa writer he was logical and og { 
vincing; and the same traits marked 
efforts as a public speaker; but he lacked 
charms of eloquence, having a slow and de 
liberate manner, with matter addressed » 
reason rather than imagination. ae 
In private life his gravity was relieved 
a quiet vein of humor, and his outflowing 
kindness and evident sincerity made many 
warm friends. In business he was ene 
and successful, without allowing his mind 
be swayed by self-interest, or justice to et 
sacrificed to the love of gain. He taught) 
school in his younger days, and for many 
years was a practical surveyor; and } 
ability and integrity caused him.to be oft 
called upon in the settlement of estates, Whe 
occasion required, he used the means whic 
his industry and frugality had secured to aid 
those whom he thought in need of a helpi 
hand. In short, David Irish was eat 
Christian of large mind and heart, and a ready 
and dexterous hand. As time rolled oman 
“the flood of years” bore off his comrady 
be was left in the front rank of time’s pilgrim 
still unwearied, and almost untouched 
disease. At the age of 81 he was deprivedaf 
his faithful and equally persevering com 
panion, who had gone wich him thr 
storm and calm, to every meeting in the com 
pass of their religious circle for nearly.fify 
years, which with Friends required no 
amount of labor. At 90 he had continued, 
with some intermissions during the winter, 
fill his place in the historic house on the hill, 
though now almost alone with his family and’ 
a few others. Even at the of 91 heat 
through the long Quarterly Meeting in the 
heat of summer. But this ended his 7 
service, and the last year was one ¢ be 
waiting till his change should come, whi 
he remarked would be cause for rejoicing} 
rather than regret. It came as death should} 
come to nature’s sinless children, like the fad § 
ing out of a late evening fire on the 
stone as the clock strikes twelve; and “day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto” 
night showeth wisdom,” saying, “The time 
has come that the dead should arise: Father 
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- thou hast been faithful in a few things, enter 


i giffcult to see why Friends not only receive 
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ify Thy son who hath sought to glorify 
upon the earth: he hath finished the 


B be opened, and the multitudes gather 
yes together, for a voice is heard, say- 
jng, Well done, good, and faithful servant ; 


thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—Exchange. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
Dear Frienps :—Having long found it 








no encouragement to labor faithfully and 
conscientiously for the elevation of the moral 
standard of government of our country, and 
are advised to refrain from an active interest 
jn that direction, I cannot regret that the 
gubject is now presented to the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer for thoughtful consider- 
ation, trusting the way may be made plain 
by which intelligent action may lead to ac- 
complishment, on a subject of vital import- 
ance. A willingness to enter upon the duty 
that lieth nearest to us is of great importance, 
and is not the present time asking that no 
uncertain sound be given, on the question of 
Peace for this Continent. Your friend, 
Exiza A. SHEPHERD. 

Brooklyn, Eleventh mo. 9th, 1884. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Representative Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting has had three little 
works printed for their use in gratuitous dis- 
tribution ; they are selected from the state- 
ment of Friends’ views and testimonies in the 


mepiement to Janney’s Life of George Fox. 


is new arrangement will make them 
much more serviceable for those desirous of 
information regarding Friends. These little 
works are also for sale at the store of Friends’ 
Book Association. 

The large number of shares of stock of 
Swarthmore College lately sold in New York 
was bought by William C. and Clement M. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, hoping that other 
Friends will join with them in retaining it for 
the benefit of Friends. An effort is being made 
to get the sanction of stockholders of Swarth- 
more College to an arrangement for placing 
the stock so as to prevent its alienation from 
the Society of Friends. The same difficulty 
was corrected by Haverford College. 

Philadelphia First-day School Union was 
held Twelfth mo. 12th at Girard Avenue. 

Green Street School, though small, has 
doubled since it reopened; they have three 
teachers, also an adult class. 

The School at Race Street continues to be 
prosperous under the new arrangement. 
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Frankford shows a marked improvement, 


having an average the past three months of 
‘work which Thou gavest him to do. Let the} 82 


Fair Hill school averages 42, besides a 


small adult Bible class. 


Verbal reports of an encouraging tenor 


were made concerning Girard Avenue, West 
Philadelphia and Germantown Schools. 


An interesting essay was read by Clement 


M. Biddle, embodying his views as to the 
proper relation of th 

day school. An interesting comparison of 
views followed. 


e Meeting with the First- 


Reports concerning the various de} ents 


of Friends’ Mission showed continued im- 
provement. The attendance at the religious 
meeting has nearly trebled. The First-day 
school was eed 

@ superintendent, but the past month has 
averaged 523. More teachers are needed. 
Average attendance of the youths’ meeting, 41. 


in reopening for want of 


The Temperance Meeting has more than 


doubled in size. In connection with this.an 
attempt has been made to start a savings 
bank, hoping to stimulate the men to save 
rather than spend for liquor. 


The sewing school has 110 enrolled, with 


More teachers are greatly 
needed. 

Louisa J. Roberts read an essay in refer- 
ence to adding other features to the efforts in 
that locality. It was concluded to authorize 
the workers in the Mission to consider the 
feasibility of doing so, with power to act. 

This meeting of the Union was one of the 
most interesting it has held for a long while. 

Burlington First-day School Union was 
held at Trenton, N. J., on the 13th instant. 
The morning session was taken up with the 
reading of the reports from the several schools, 
and the expression they called forth. 

The schools of Trenton, Upper Greenwich, 
Mount Holly and Crosswicks sent cheering 
reports of continued interest. 

The school at Mansfield had some cause for 
discouragement. 

The Mount school is holding its own, with 
no abatement of interest in the cause. 

As the several reports passed in review be- 
fore the meeting, the various phases of the 
work that were brought up claimed attention, 
It was shown how closely the School and the 
Meeting are bound together, and that it is of 
vital importance to teach the children the 
beauty and thesimplicity of our faith, that in 
the years to come “the ark of our covenant 
may be borne on the shoulders of the young.” 
The advantage it would be to the schools for 
parents to meet with the children, and thus 
show their interest in the work, was dwelt 


upon. 
The want of more time was felt to be a 
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serious drawback, one hour being too short to 
‘carry out all that was desirable in the First- 
day school. 

_The manner of preparing the Reports was 
discussed at some length, and whether the 
duty devolved upon the superintendent or 
upon a committee appointed for the purpose. 
The latter plan was approved, the superin- 
tendent to sign the report after it had been 
adopted by the teachers. 

In nearly all the schools monthly teachers’ 
meetings are held. 

The oP of Bible study was brought 
prominently before the meeting, through some 
of the schools reporting Bible classes. In the 
discussion that followed, a Friend, who is now 
connected with one of the Bible classes spoke 
of his experience as a scholar in a Friends’ 
First-day school that was started a year or 
more before the separation. 

One thought we could not spend the whole 
hour better than in studying the Scripture. 
Another would draw largely from the book 
of nature. Another cited the example of 
Jesus, who drew his lessons from both the 
Scriptures and the lilies of the field. He also 
said we must be “converted and become as 
little children,” not in stature, as was the 
query of Nicodemus, not in humility as some 
have interpreted, but in that teachable con- 
dition in which we are willing learners, re- 
ceiving instruction from whatever source it 
7 be imparted. 

he afternoon session was mainly devoted 
to recitations and readings by the scholars. 
While this feature of the meeting was very 
pleasant to all, it was felt that care is needed 
to keep it within proper bounds, that the busi- 
ness of the Union may not be hindered. The 
remainder of the session was taken up in 
routine business and in a general discussion 
of the relation that the School and the Meet- 
ing should bear towards each other. It was 
believed that great good would arise to both 

m a closer union, and commingling of 
the older with the younger members, and 
with the little children. 

Martha Schofield earnestly expressed a 
concern that the teachers should impress upon 
the girls under their care that if a truth 
comes to them and presses for utterance, 
they must utter it ah not leave it for their 
brothers, for women must continue to hold 
the ground so justly assigned them by Friends 
in the past. 

The Union adjourned to meet at Mount 
Holly three months hence. 

During the noon recess a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association was held, but little 
business beyond the appointment ofa Visiting 
Committee was transacted. L. J. R. 
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§ PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MO. 20th, 1884, 
Frienps’ Book Store.—We desire to call 


attention to the fine display of useful and gf, 
tractive articles on sale at Friends’ Book 








events, and a candid admission of the facts 
as these develop will tend to qualify citizen 
to vote wisely when it again becomes thei 
duty to choose a chief magistrate. iq 
It is inconsistent with our sense of duty 
continue to give space to a controversy which 
we believe to be practically endless and now 
unprofitable. 


Association Store, 1020 Arch street. He 
At this holiday season it is desirable fo | 9" 
Friends who purpose to make gifts to g. 4 from 
amine the stock before purchasing el for ¥ 
as the goods are selected with special jm { uw 
ference to the tastes and wants of the mem agal 
bers of our society. | hind 
Competition is making it every yearly | ** 
and less possible for a business conduct well 
strictly in accordance with the high stand stru 
of equity and fairness to be profitable unl § | 
so large as to make the scant margin of pm § 
fit, cover the running expenses and presery § ™ 
the capital unimpared. This consid fin 
should be borne in mind when we have puy § ™ 
chases to make for our own use or for giftstj § 8! 
our friends. | ile 
ex 
Controversy.—We are in receipt ofi | 
number of more or less elaborate articles by be 
Friends who wish to make explanation f | ™ 
their reasons for their political action’da 
the recent contest for the Presidency of the li 
United States. This action cannot nowh E 
reversed, and the manifest duty of allg tl 
citizens is undoubtedly to accept the situ § * 
tion cheerfully, and to render all possible aid” b 
to the powers that be, in the conduct of the § | 
governmental affairs. é 
A careful observation of the course of | 
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Precept AND ExamMPLe.—“Line upon line 
and precept upon precept” is the plan of 
instruction to be pursued when a routine or 
formula of words is to be taught ; that which 
is to be grasped by the memory or by the 
mental powers alone and in which the heart 
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has no concern can well be instilled by repe- 
tition. But there is another education and a 


} diferent sort of instruction which is not 


carried on by the utterance of sentiments, 


oa however, good, nor by the repeated delivery 


of the best precepts. 

He who essays to touch the heart and to 
awake in the soul the higher life must speak 
from the heart if he would utter living words, 
for words that have no life can never attain 
unto’ the end sought though they be said 
again and again. A child seems to look be- 
hind the spoken word and to take the speaker 
asa partof the utterance, if the two accord 
well, if not, the lesson of the lips fails to in- 
struct. And not children only, but we all, 
as learners in life, accept that which comes 
from the heart and which we see exemplified 


‘ | in the daily life as more forcible than the 





finest surface sentiments. The advice of the 
| wise king “ Keep thy heart with all diligence” 


is applicable to every one, for while all are 
learners all are also teachers, teaching by 
example when we know it not. If the heart 
be right, both precept and example must also 
be right; “a good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit.” 

Jesus, the greatest of teachers, showed a 
lifein complete harmony with His teaching, 


a He fully believed what He gave to others as 


ciate SoS 


2 FS eS 


the rule of life. The sound of His voice 
reached but to a narrow circle of listeners, 
but because the pureness of His nature em- 
phasized the pure truth which He taught the 
circle of those ‘who listen to His words has 
gone on widening, and to the outermost limit 
goes the evidence that His heart and lips 
were of one accord. Other teachers have 
said grand things, some of the prominent 
truths which Jesus taught are found else- 


- where, but because His life illumined His 


spoken word causing it to glow with the 
warmth of a living principle, He above all 
others has reached the heart of humanity 
through all the changing years. 

To the teacher, to the preacher, to all men 
comes the exhortation, “ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence for out of it are the issues of 


life, 


Traprrtons.— Traditions which have 
gtown familiar to us, are held to be the cor- 
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rect ones oftentimes without our giving much 
thought to the subject, but circumstances 
bring to our view parallel accounts, corres- 
ponding in many particulars with our own 
yet with the sense construed to fit another 
people or a different religion. It was with a 
feeling of interest that we read of the festival 
of Eedi Korban which is held by the Moham- 
medans in commemoration of the sacrifice by 
Abraham, but to our surprise, not Isaac, but 
Ishmael was the beloved son whom the Patri- 
arch offered to his God. The account of this 
ceremony is given in The Illustrated London 
News by their special artist who was sent out 
in company with the Commission having 
charge of settling the Afghan boundary line. 
As the Moslem claims descent from Abraham 
through his son Ishmael it is not to be 
wondered at that so flexible a thing asa 
tradition should be bent to suit the religious 
beliefs of a powerful people be it Jew or 
Mohammedan. But while we accept the 
testimony of profound and trustworthy 
scholars that the ‘earliest accounts given in 
our Bible are made up from various sources 
and are not the work of one penman.as we 
had been taught, yet this fact does not invali- 
date them nor do we thereby lose their grand 
and ever present testimony to the One Eternal 
Being whose relations to His faithful children 
seemed in those far off ages so close and 
intimate. Environed by barbarous peoples 
and but little advanced beyond this state 
themselves the Jews clung to monotheism as 
their hope and their salvation, and it is the 
devotion to this idea so clearly traced through- 
out the pages of these early records that gives 
an interest to what would otherwise be a 
weary story of an uncivilized people. 





MARRIED. 


BARKER—SIMMONS.—On Fourth-day, 
Twelfth mo. 3d, 1884, at the residence of John 
Parrish, grandfather of the bride, by Friends’ 
ceremony, George Huntingdon ker, of 
Woodbury, N. J., son of Mary E. and the late 
Rhodes Barker, and Marion Simmons, also of 
the city of Woodbury, daughter of the late 
Gilbert M. and Margaret W. Simmons, of the 
city of New York. 


MILLER—WOODNUTT.—On_ Twelfth 
month 11th, 1884, at the residence of the brides’ 
rents, 1528 Arch street, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, 
Charles R. Miller, of Wilmington, Del., and 
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Ab daughter of Thomas and Hannah | members of the ‘ 


b . 
H. Wooinute 








DEATHS. 


ALEXANDER.—On Eleventh month 29th, 
1884, at the residence of her son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Darlington, West Chester, Pa., Sarah F. 
Alexander, in the 67th year of her age. 

The life of this dear Friend was an exempli- 
fication of a close walk with God. Retiring in 
her nature, she sought an unobtrusive path- 
way, where, in meekness, yet with convincing 
firmness, she bore her testimony to the efficacy 
of that teaching which comes from Christ ; she 
did not force her convictions upon others, yet 
was faithful in the expression of that which 
she believed was right. She was slow to form 
attachments, but when once formed, there was 
a depth of tenderness and faithfulness to them 
that drew around her the close affection of her 
friends and neighbors, and many among the 
young will cherish her jovieg: words and 

ietiy sainietrations. Althou physically 
very frail, yet when ability and opportunity 
SS she was found in the religious meet- 
ngs of her ple, where the sweetness and 
devotion of her spirit gave comfort to others 
there assembled. 

From these assemblies and from the circle 
of her friends, but most deeply from the 
home life, where her loving and benign influ- 
ence was a power for good, she will be tly 
missed ; yet to those who rendered the last 
tribute of love and respect’to the mortal part, 
there was convincing evidence furnished, that 
Divine fo had crowned the earthly life. 
Under this heavenly feeling that solemnized 
the company gathered, even natural grief 
seemed stilled,and the anthem of the heart 
was, for the example of such a life, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.”’ M. 


BROWN.—On Eleventh month 3d, 1884, of 
consumption, at their home, near Minneapolis, 
Minn., Elma Parry, wife of Milton D. Brown, 
and daughter of Mordecai and Sarah B. Parry, 
in the 29th year of her age ; a member of Min- 
~— Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She died in living faith in Christ. 


LEEDOM.—On Twelfth month 11th, 1884, 
in Newtown, Bucks co. Pa., Eliza Leedom, 
aged 88 years ; a member of Newtown Particu- 
lar and Makefield Monthly Meetings. 


LOVETT.—On Twelfth month 12th, 1884, at 
the residence of his mother, Mercy Anna 
Lovett, in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., of con- 
sumption, Edward Lovett, in the 40th year of 
his age, son-in-law of Abraham W. Haines ; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


LUKENS.—On Eleventh mo. 30th, 1884, at 
his residence, in Philadelphia, James T. Lu- 
kens, in the 78th year of his age; a consistent 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Philadelphia. 

He was a faithful and affectionate husband, 
a tender and just parent. His death leaves a 
sad void in the household not to be filled. 


LUKENS.—On Sixth-day, Twelfth month 
12th, 1884, Annie May, in her 8th year, young- 
est daughter of Jesse and Elizabeth A. Lukens; 
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SOMERS.—On Twelfth month 10th 1884, of 

their residence, East Moorestown, N. J, Elina, 
wife of Chalkley Somers, in her year, In 
THOMAS.—On Eleventh month Tth, 1884, 9 00! 
at Moorestown, N. J., Henrietta G, Thomas, amor 

wife of Wm. F., Thomas ; a member Of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. my 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DARBY oe 
AND FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, sons 
At our last Yearly Meeting, the Commi. { men 


tee on Deficiencies ee that ox 

Meetings join in the care and management, 

First-day Schools. : 
Has the time arrived for Darby 

to take action in this matter ; if it has, in what 


wy ? 

n the early days of the Society both teach. 
ing and preaching were prominent founded 
Ministers, commencing as young as 12 t jg 
years of age, taught our principles with 
force that carried conviction, and we, to-day, 
are reaping the benefit of the same, in ' 
some of those principles which er a 
advocated almost alone by our ancestors, Roy 
nearly universally recognized. 

With the freedom from persecution cam 
lukewarmness, with a gradual drawing in of 
our efforts to spread our teachings ; until now 
we boast of not being proselyters, and within 
the last 100 years aw try for is to show We 
have held our own in numbers, and tov hold 
up @ high ideal of Christian morality andg 
high standard of our duties to God and e 







ellow-men, for such as choose to follow only, 
The necessity of again utilizing the tea 
ing qualifications of our members has at last 
been partially recognized. . 
First-day Schools are now existing in con 
nection with most of our Meetings, but by 
sufferance only. Not generally under the 
rection and control of leading Friends, but 
left to young people who, without much depth 
of religious experience, feel the necessity of 
doing something, and are doing the best they 
can. 
Darby Meeting is exceptional, thanks | 
the fact that most of our regular memben 
attend both Meetings. We have lived dow 
all visible opposition. We have little to 
by such recognition of the First-day 
as some Meetings are now granting, and 
our Society shall move forward a step further 
and shall be willing to more intimately ‘con- 
nect the two, as a religious duty, we had beb 
ter remain as we are than go through the” 
form of recognition without securing the sub- 
stance. ms 
The following article, entitled “ An Ideal 
Meeting,” explains one way in which. this 
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thy of at least a careful consideration : 
An Ideal Meeting. 


In Springfield, Ohio, on a high knoll, with 
» commanding view of the neighborhood, 
amongst grand old trees, stands the Meeting- 
jouse. The neighborhood was Friendly, 
and when a stranger was expected the 

end of the Meeting-house would be 
filed. Generally but about 20 to 25 per- 
sons would meet on First-days, and from 2 to4 
men and 6 to 10 women on Fifth. The Quar- 
terly Meeting was formerly held there twice 
inthe year; but, as the attendance decreased, 
other larger Meetings claimed and secured it. 

Such was Springfield Meeting as I knew it 
whenachild,twenty yearsago. It wasa typi- 
cal meeting. Three-fourths were regular at- 
tenders, 50 years of age or over, consistent 
Friends in speech, behavior and oppgas the 
other fourth came regularly from habit, occa- 
sionally bringing for awhile one or more chil- 
dren, but they would gradually drop out ; and, 
the whole neighborhood looked forward with 
regret to the time when the meeting itself 
would be dropped. 

About six months ago, while visiting rela- 
tives in the neighborhood, I went to the meet- 
ing. Arriving a few minutes after ten, going 
in on the women’s side as usual, I was aston- 
ished to find a young man with a large mus- 
tache sitting in my old seat; on one side of 
him was his father and mother and on the 
other his wife and child. Slipping into the 
nearest seat, I looked around. I cannot re- 
member now just how the seats were arranged, 
but the preachers’ gallery was gone, and all 
the people seemed to be facing one another, 
so that one could see everybody. The old 
worm-eaten partitions had been arranged to 
slide into the cellar. There were no men’s 
and women’s sides, all were seated as broth- 
ers and sisters on the same level. Even 
Friend Fisher, whom we children had such a 
holy dread of, sat there surrounded by children 

grandchildren. Plain as ever, his sternness 
seemed gone and he looked younger than when 
his seat was with the other Elders twenty 
. years ago. The room was painted, carpeted, 
only seated and cushioned, and seven- 
eighths filled with old people, children and 
middle-aged people mixed together, some evi- 
dently not Friends. 

Hardly had I taken in the strange situa- 
tion, when my mustached friend rose and 
with deep feeling called attention to a poor 
family who, although not members with us, 
were still brothers and sisters, children of the 
same Heavenly Father. Their children were 
sick with scarlet fever, and the night before 
lightning had burned their barn and only 
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gene eneannreteninnsnereerereninsmeentenenstetetsteannentaeinnten staan 
closer union can be accomplished and is wor-| horse. His words were few, but so feelingly 


expressed, that I have seldom seen an audi- 
ence so moved; although perhaps 300 per- 
sons were present, and over one-half of them 
children, for five minutes after he sat down 
you could have heard a pin drop. 

I have not been surprised to hear since that 
that Methodist family was remembered, and 
now are regular attenders of the meeting. 

Looking around, wondering who was the 
stranger who could have drawn such a crowd, 
I saw Friend Fisher arise and, as was usual 
on Monthly Meeting days, said “It would 
now be seasonable for Amy Johnson to 
proceed.” In amazement, I hastily glanced 
at the time, only twenty minutes after 
ten! Could my watch be right? There 
was a slight change of position and a pleasant 
motherly looking body arose and read, from 
the Bible, the story of the Samaritan ; rising 
again, after an impressive silence, she spoke 
from the bottom of her heart of our duties 
to God and our fellow-men. There was not 
a child nee did not fully understand 
her, and when she closed perfect. silence 
reigned excepting suppressed sobs here and 
there. People most held their breath. I 
have heard of silence being the highest form 
of worship and the best preparation for a 
sermon. I never before nor since felt what 
true silent worship was, and the sweet voice 
and words there uttered will never be ef- 
faced from my memory. I was sureshe knew 
me and was speaking right at me, until I 
found afterwards that others felt the same, 
and she had never even heard my name 
mentioned before. Following this came other 
First-day School general exercises. 

Then the children withdrew to the school 
class-rooms adjoining, and those remaining 
considered Friends’ views and testimonies with 
a clearness I was not accustomed to, showing 
that assembled were those who had been im- 

pressed in early life by them, and were thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject. Elders, 
overseers, old and young, not a person left 
until the meeting was through. 

Before the close, all again assembled and, 
after another impressive silence and a short 
but earnest prayer, the meeting closed in the 
usual manner by the shaking of hands. The 
shortest hour and three-quarters I ever re- 
member. All seemed well acquainted and, as 
a stranger, I felt at home at once as I was 
given a cordial welcome by all near me. 

Friend Fisher insisting on my going home 
with him to dine, I did so, astonished and 
curious to discover how such a wonderfu 
change had come about. He was enthusiastic 
on the subject, a thorough convert, and I use, 
as nearly as possible his own words. 

“ Twenty years ago, shortly after thou left 
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us, one of our Elders brought a young wife 
from Baltimore. She had lheen a First-day 
School teacher, and was a lovely but deter- 
mined character. Our meeting was then very 
small but united; we had had difficulties, 
but most of the troublesome ones had 
disowned or left and the others had been si- 
lenced. Amy Johnson had not been here a 
month before trouble began. Finding many 
of our children were going to Methodist Sab- 
bath School, among whom were her husband’s 
boys, she asked the use of our Meeting-house 
to start a First-day School. Such a proposi- 
tion coming from an Elder’s wife and sup- 
ported by all the discordant element in the 
meeting, created an excitement such as had 
not been known since the Separation, and her 
husband, an Elder, actually supported her in 
it. She was visited, expostulated with, and 
threatened, but never faltered. Finally, not 
— able to get the meeting-house, she se- 
cured the school building and started her 
school. We would have disowned her, if 
three-fourths of the meeting had not heen on 
her side. 

“Gradually her school increased, until it 
was several times larger than the meeting. 
Then we appointed a committee to visit her, 
and a curious visit it proved. We asked if she 
knew what she was doing. She said ‘ yes,-hold- 
ing ourchildren until theSociety shall be ready 
to take care of them.’ We also inquired if she 
knew she was destroying the unity of our meet- 
ing? But she denied that she could do that ; 
claiming that nine-tenths of our members were 
not thensufficiently in unity to even attend the 
meetings; and that three-quarters of the re- 
maining tenth also agreed with her. To the 
suggestion that most of the School did not by 
the attendance of meeting give evidence of 
being benefitted, she answered ‘the meeting 
is three times as large as before the School 
commenced, and if some do not attend it is 
because we keep the meeting to suit our sel- 
fish comfort, and the younger Friends do not 
find that it meets their needs.’ All was said 
so sincerely and so earnestly and kindly, we 
could but respect her, and no more commit- 
tees troubled her. 

“As time rolled on, some of the Elders 
died and the School and the sentiment in fa- 
vor of it grew. 

“It was always a bitter pill to see so many 
going away from school as we went to meet- 
ing. A proposition was finally made to hold 
the School after meeting in the meeting- 
house. We agreed to it, stipulating that we 
were not to be responsible in any way, nor 
expected to attend. To our amazement, Amy 
refused the offer, and went on in her quiet 
way. She claimed she did not want her 
children to see the older Friends going home. 
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in outsiders and had shown that there was 

a yearning after Friends’ principles and 

we could do the same with our meetings if | 
we would drop a dependence on outside 
forms and customs and go back to first prix 
ciples, holding them, not just one hour by the | 
clock, but only while they could be in 
the life. She advised me to have my chik 
dren and grandchildren sit around me, # 
that I could know when they were restles 
and better judge when the real meeting wa 
through. 

“ Her words were true wisdom. Frequently 
we have fifteen minutes’ silence, sometime 
over an hour, but I strive never to haveit 
longer than the Spirit is with us. Thou | 
seest the result. e are to-day a truly uni 
ted band, steadily increasing in numbers 
and interest. I have but one regret, that I 
did the noble woman so much injustice before 
I fully appreciated her.” 

Such is my idea of a truly religious Friends 
meeting. Oh, that we had more Amy Johr 
sons in our Society !—Darby Experiment. 



















No man can solve the mysteries of life, but 
every man of common sense can perform it 
duties. ; 










It was hard enough, without having t¢ i 
minded of it waiiie to get over the a tha - 
200 years of Quakerism had resulted jy Desire 
making men and women willing to profg} Th 
religion by accepting positions, or the attend. | sat tl 
ance of meetings ,etc., and yet contented ty a te 
utterly neglect the children, and satisfy their oie 
consciences by holding a meeting to which} put : 
our young people do not care to go, and not} quest 
even have interest enough to meet withthe ae 
children at their Meeting. When requested | ors t 
to explain further, she wrote out the folloy. hime 
ing views : cab 
“* First. Whenever our meetings are » A 
held that our members do not care to und 
they are not held in the power and authority | guct 
of Truth. ' and 
“* Second. It is a great error to hold rival | jeas 
meetings, one for the old and the othe I 
for the young. It invites unfriendly com oye 
parison to the disadvantage of both. Tt to: 
“*Third. Until the meeting is pean an 
take charge of the First-day School and § sar 
unite it with the meeting as part of the same § da 
religious duty, the meeting is not fit to take # ho 
charge of the matter, and they are betir § no 
separated. ca 
“* Fourth. If any sacrifices are to be made, 
those who profess much ought to make thm | 
_ not expect our younger members tody | 
all.’ a 
“Gradually she overcame all opposition 
and I confess I am astonished at the result f 
She said that the First-day School had dram |} 
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gow CAN PHYSIOLOGY BEST BE TAUGHT? | their dinners to school, the teacher should 
nead at the Educational Conference, held at, Race insist that they sit down quietly, long enough 
Street Meeting-house, Eleventh month 29th, 1834. | to eat it all at once, and not allow them to 
There is no method of teaching any sub-| rush out to play with a piece of bread in 
‘sot that is best, under all circumstances, and | their hands, and then come back every ten 
any teacher who tries to use another’s method, | minutes for pie, cake and apples, as is so 
without variations, is sure to achieve, at most, often done in our country schools. 
bat a partial success; so, in discussing the| These familiar talks may embrace a great 
question, * How shall we teach physiology?” | variety of practical topics, and it will add to 
qe catido nothing more than set the teach- | the interest if the teacher will give questions 
ers to thinking, so that each may devise for for the pupils to find out for themselves; this 
himself. the method that will be most practi- | will interest the parents, most of whom need 
cable in his own school. instruction in physiology quite as much as do 
As soon as pupils are old enough to study | the children. 
understaudingly a text-book on physiology,| Most important of all, physiology should 
such a book should be placed in their hands, | be taught by example. The teacher may talk 
and they should be required to devote at | fresh air until he is hoarse, but, unless he sees 
least as much time to it as to geography. to it that there is an abundant supply of fresh 
If the hours that are now wasted in nearly | air in the school room, his talking will be all 
every school in the country in committing|in vain. If he be so fortunate as to have a 
to memory the location of capes and islands properly ventilated room, he should explain 
and moutttains that not one pupil in a thou-| to the pupils just how the ventilators work, 
sand will ever even hear of after his school | 80 that they may know how to build health- 


| days are over, were given to physiology, our | ful houses when they grow up. But, if there 


boys and girls need not grow up entirely ig- | are no ventilators, or if the would-be ventila- 
norant of their own bodies and how to take | tors do not work, as is frequently the case, he 
care of them. should show that it is possible, by opening the 

The text-book should be supplemented by | Windows on the leeward side, to admit fresh 
a set of physiological charts, and by a mani-| air without creating an unpleasant draught; 
kin, whenever possible; and, as in teaching | and every recess and noon he should empha- 
all other subjects, the teacher should know a | size the fact that when the people go out of a 

t deal more than is found in the text-| room then is the time to let a full supply of 

k, and should show by his daily life that | fresh air into it. If people would only get 
he believes in the truth of what he teaches. | into the habit of opening the sitting-room 

But there are thousands of children who | windows when they are at breakfast, dinner 
leave school before they are old enough to| aad supper, how many headaches might be 
study a text-book, and therefore, in all pri-| prevented? 
mary and ungraded schools, the teacher} | Pupils should be taught to take proper 
should frequently give familiar talks upon | care of the eyes, to sit with the back or left 
hygiene, with practical illustrations. side to the light whenever possible, and not 

Let the children find out, by breathing, | to droop the shoulders and contract the chest 
where their lungs are, and how far down the | while studying. The number of round-shoul- 
air goes when they take a full breath. Tell | dered children, particularly girls, in all our 
them that we breathe so that the blood may | schools, shows how careless parents and teach- 
be purified by the oxygen we take in. Then|ers are in regard to this matter. Simple 
breathe into a glass jar, and show them how | calisthenic exercises, that tend to symmetry 
soon a lighted candle will go out when let | of body and Ee of muscle, should 
down into the impure air. Thus get them to see | be taught in our schools, and pupils should 
how important it is that they should always | be encouraged to practice at home such of 
have — air to breathe, and that the lungs | these as each stands most in need of. Blakie’s 
should have room to take in all they will | “Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls” will 
hold. furnish valuable hints in this direction. 

Call their attention to the poresof theskin| Girls stand more in need of physiological 
and to the impurities that are thrown off, and | instruction thar boys, because, in obedience 
so show them how necessary it is that the| to the dictates of fashion, women for genera- 
body should be bathed frequently, the gar- | tions have dressed in such a manner as to in- 
ments next the skin changed often, and the | jure the most important organs of the body. 
bed clothing aired thoroughly every day. In selecting teachers for our girls, school 

Then the process of digestion should be| committees should choose those who them- 

_ explained to them, so that they may know | selves realize the importance of allowing and 
— food should be taken at regular intervals | encouraging every part of the body to grow 
and of a proper kind. Where pupils bring; as large as the Creator intended that it 
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should, and every muscle to have free play, 
unrestricted by tight clothing. 

All the text-books that ever were printed, 
and all the talks that ever were, or are, or 
may be given, will amount to very little, if 
we place before our girls, as models, women 
with slender waists, who bend forward as 
they walk (or rather try to walk), with their 
feet encased in high-heeled, narrow-toed shoes. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


The Health Exhibition in London has been 
visited by over 4,000,000 of people, and 
several hundred of medals have been distri- 
buted. Miss Ida Ballin, lecturing on the sub- 
ject of children’s clothes—a subject which 
was given much attention—stated that in one 
year 18,000 infants died for want of common 
sense and care in this important matter. 
Clothes are pinned so tightly as to prevent 
circulation and cause disease. Frequently 
the child is caused suffering, and gives hours 
of anxiety and care, because its clothing does 
not supply the warmth or is too warm, for com- 
fort. Irritation and tears are the only ways 
the little martyrs have of expressing their 
feelings. Much that is dominated “bad tem- 
per” is physical suffering. The writer re- 
cently spent a morning in the house with a 
baby fifteen months old. For over an hour 
the little creature had refused to be amused, 
and constantly worried. The grandmother, 
herself the mother of six children, quietly 
remarked that “that baby had a very bad 
temper,” and all in the room agreed with her. 
What else but bad temper would cause a 
healthy baby to refuse the consolation offered 
in various forms by a half dozen relations of 
different degrees of consanguinity? Finally, 
by some stroke of genius, one of the aunts 
present chanced to think that perhaps the 
child was not comfortable. On examination, 
a belt of a 'skirt was found to be pinned so 
tightly about the baby’s waist that in remov- 
ing the pin, it snapped from the belt and struck 
against the wall. The baby gave a sob of re- 
lief, and immediately all evidences of “ bad 
temper” disappeared, and a rosey, happ 
baby was put on the floor to amuse itself with 
some of the rejected offerings. No baby ever 
cries because it feels so well or is so comfort- 
able. A cry from a baby is a protest against 
bad management. . 





Work! and thou shalt bless the day, 
Ere thy task be done ; 

They that work not cannot pray, 
Cannot feel the sun. 


Worlds thou mayst possess with health 
And inaluimbectng wers ; 

Industry alone is wealth,— 

What we do is ours. 
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THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT, 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 


“Oh Mother! Take my hand,”’ said she, | 


“And then the dark will all be light" 


We older children grope our wa 
From dark behind to dark before: 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 
And there is darkness nevermore, 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays ; 


Take Thou the hands of —_ we raise, 


And let us feel the light of Thee! 
—J. G. Whittier, in the Christmas St. 





THE TWO THEOLOGIES, 


It must be that the light divine, 
That on your soul is pleased to shine, 
Is other than what falls on mine. 


For you can fix and formalize 


The Power on which you raise your eyes, 


And trace Him in His palace-skies, 


You can perceive and almost touch 
His attributes, as such and such— 
Almost familiar over much. 


In fair historical array, 
From Adam to the judgment day. 


I cannot think Him here or there— 
I think Him ever everywhere— 
Unfading light, unstifled air. 


—Lord Houghton, 





‘‘ THEY sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 
And then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


‘‘ He folded their hands together 
He touched their eyelids with balm ; 
And their last breath floated upward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


‘As a bridal pair, they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road 
That leads to the beautiful city, 
Whose builder and maker is God. 


‘“* No doubt in that heavenly country, 
She will win her lost youth back, 


And the flowers of a vanished springs : 


Will bloom in her spirit’s trac 


‘¢ While droughts from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood’s prime, 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlived time.” 


And the steps that they took 
In these paths they used to plod 

They shall take together forever 
In the road that leads to God. 
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You can His thoughts and ends display, o 
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% Britain and Ireland, whose early death, in 


@ work rather than for pleasure, and showed to 


hin on the 11th inst., are: 
F yothaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. A Biog- 


a’ Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and 


“4 Montefiore. 
a Diiphant’s Literary History of England. 


_and beneficence of her daily life. She seems 
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nn 
Among the books introduced into Friends’ 
Library, Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 















raphy. In two volumes. By Julian Haw- 


Grandfather’s Chair. 
re. 
hy “Appeal to Ceesar. 


ourgee. 
Mothers in Council. 
The Genius and Character of Emerson. Ed- 
ited by Frank R. Sanborn. 
Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs. 


y Nathaniel Haw- 
By Judge Albion 


Biographical Sketch and Letters of Alice, 
Duchess of Hesse, and Princess of Great 


1878, has been the subject of tender sympa- 
thy in her own and in her adopted land, as 
well asin our own country, is remembered 
Jess for her exalted earthly rank than for her 
innocent and blameless life, as first a gentle 
girl, of whom her royal mother could say: 
“She is very good, sensible and amiable, and 
areal comfort to me.” She early manifested 
a fondness for her cousin Louis, nephew of 
the Grand Wuke of Hesse. The preference 
was mutual, and an early marriage resulted, 
but not before the death of her father, Prince 
Albert, of England, who blessed the prospec- 
tive union. 

Of the married life of Alice, we are assured 
that her duties as wife and mother were per- 
formed as faithfully and conscientiously as if 
her station had not been that of a princess. 
Her letters picture the simplicity, innocence 


to have appreciated that life is meant for 


our own time that, as Marcus Aurelius long 
ago declared, “Even in a palace, life may be 
well spent.” 

In 1866 the Princess assisted in founding 
an asylum for poor idiots, and in order to ob- 
tain funds for it she organized a bazaar in 
her own new palace. She realized a surpris- 
ingly large sum. In the same year she stood 


_-at the head of a committee of ladies to hold 


another large bazaar for the same purpose, 
in which all 


the le of the Duchy parti- 
°i peop yp 


This was a year of war in the German 


‘Yand, and the littte Grand Duchy of Hesse 


mstadt was involved. Fitting out an 


‘army, and the inevitable expenses of a state 


of war, impoverished the Grand Ducal fam- 
ily. The good Princess and Grand Duchess 
strove to bind up all the wounds she could, 
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tion, and is from the press of G. P. 
Sons. 
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all the while sincerely deprecating war, and 
invoking peace. 
miliation to the little nation, and the amiable 
Alice gives her utmost care and help to those 
who were wounded and disabled, and to the 
families of the fallen. 
example of Florence Nightingale, and her 


Peace comes with dire hu- 


Alice emulated the 


lans, successfully carried out, proved bene- 


Fcial to the stricken ones. 


At the same time (1867) the Princess un- 


dertook wise measures for the improvement 
of the condition of poor unmarried women 
and girls, as well as the education of young 
women in general. She formed a committee 
in conjunction with other able and noble 
women for the encouragement of female in- 
dustry, and her efforts appear to have been 
blessed 


And so passed by the solemn, eventful 


years, of which every year was full of endea- 
vor after the good of her fellow-creatures, till 
in 1878 she died, as she had lived, devoted, 
self-sacrificing, purified by great pain and a 
great love. 


“ She being dead yet speaketh’”—all may hear 
The message left us by her lovely life, 
In deeds that live, in actions that endear, 
As Princess, sister, daughter, mother, wife. 
The work is a reprint of the i edi- 
utnam’s 


To a valued friend, who has the interests 


of Friends’ Intelligencer at heart we are in- 
debted for twenty of the earliest numbers of 
a Friends’ Intelligencer which commenced its 
career, in the Fourth month of 1838, in the 
ms of New York. 

t 
tu 


came into existence, nearly half a cen- 
ry ago, to meet a want very sensibly felt at 


that time; for this Society, then numbering 
some 70,000 members, had not at its com- 
mand any medium of correspondence with 
the world by which its special testimonies 
could be disseminated, and by which the 
passing events of the life of the church 


might be preserved for future times. 

his Intelligencer started on its career 
pledged to an earnest protest against the pro- 
minent and crying sins of that time—Intem- 
perance and Slavery. “These,” said this 
primal Intelligencer, “ are master evils, which 
encompass many others, and which no man 
can fathom.” 

Another purpose announced in commenc- 
ing this work was the republication, in con- 
secutive parts, of standard works of Friends, 
entire, or of essays deemed worthy of preser- 
vation in this form. That portion of the 
paper not necessarily occupied with other 
matter was to be devoted to a presentation, 
at a moderate cost, of books of value to the 
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cause of truth, and this department was to 
be so paged as to admit of being bound up 
separately from the other portion, and was to 
be entitled “ Friends’ Complete Library.” 
Here was to be a sort of counterpoise to the 
“Friends’ Library,” which was an expur- 
gated and annotated reproduction of the 
standard literature of this Society, in order 
to make it accord with the newly erected 
standard of the recently consolidated body of 
Friends styled Orthodox, 

The first number contained a rather elabo- 
rate review of Prescott’s “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” then just given to the world, and a 
briefer one of Thorne and Kemball’s “Six 
Months’ Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, in the year 1837,” just at the time 
of the consummation of emancipation of the 
slaves in the British West Indies. 

The “ Complete Library” was enriched by 
choice gems from the classic literature of the 
Society, especially with those which 
bore upon the controverted points that in the 
times immediately preceding, had rent our 
Church asunder. That which is now thor- 
oughly in the background, and is scarcely 
ever inentioned among us, was then a — 
quivering with the late agitation, and callin 
forth much warm expression of belief, oa 
many protestations from those who felt them- 
selves misrepresented. 

The remarkable “Autobiography of Thomas 
Ellwood” was one of the first complete works 
thus presented, while later numbers gave 
matter that was more fragmentary. 

“The Youth’s Intelligencer” was a depart- 
ment intended to meet the wants of thought- 
ful young people, and though, for a time, a 
conspicuous feature, was of brief continuance. 
The paper was at first issued semi-monthly, 
and made its early excursions into the world 
in neat paper covers. Our thanks are due to 
the dear friend who rightly judged that we 
would like to possess these now rare numbers 
of the first Friends’ Intelligencer. 

At the 22d number the publication became 
oer: It did not continue very long, 

robably not receiving sufficient support from 
riends, and all the numbers issued were con- 
veniently bound up in ene volume, a copy of 
which is preserved in the Isaac T. Hopper 
Library, at Fifteenth and Race streets in this 


city. 
it was published by Isaac T. Hopper. 





THE South New England Telephone Com- 
pany has opened an office in ton from 
which communication is had with every tele- 
phone subscriber in Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New York city, conversation may now be 
carried on as easily between Boston and New 
York as if the cities were only two instead of 
two hundred and fifty miles apart. 


ITEMS. 


ee ~~ 


Mr. FAWCETT, the late universal] 
Postmaster-General of England, tho 
prived of sight, always had a crowd of 
aoe members around him in the House, 
whom he would tell the names of thoge 
were speaking, as he knew all the members by 
their voices, even those who rarely took 
in debate. When answering a ation ay 
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—— 
he would quote from official docum, 
freely as though he were reading them, VOL 
AN important arrangement has been ih 
by the stossiagienl Bureau of Great aiden 
and the New York Maritime Exchange win 
of the United States Signal Service oun) 
It has been agreed that upon the arrival g 
New York port of steamships from 
rts a description of the weather enco: aT! 
y each vessel after passing meridian 45 sha) i 
be immediately cabled to the British Meteor. 
logical Bureau. By this means vessels > 
to start across the ocean from the other sid | mont! 
will be warned concerning the weather celvit 
will have to encounter, and they may prepay 
themselves to meet fierce storms if any gu}, &: 
be in their paths, The expense of this seryig | ‘™ 
will be defrayed by the British bureau, Dp | 2 
H. J. Penrod will have charge of the Signi | “?h 
Service branch at the Maritime Exchange, " 
NOTICES, Bot 
By request, Henry T. Child will addressthe | = 
Teachers of Loudoun co., Va., at Lincoln, wm 
Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 27th, at 11 A.M, E 





“On the Influence of Alcohol and Tobacco on 
the Human System.”’ Illustrated by chartsand 
experiments, with a view of introducing this 
as a branch of education in schools, 
a — — 2 meeting of the colored 
ple in the evening, on Temperance, and 
enoute to attend Friends’ menting a the 
morning of the 28th, and a Temperance mee 
ing in the afternoon. : 


The Freedmen’s School at Mount PI 
S. C., under the care of Friends, has alway: 
been a beneficiary of the readers of Friendé 
Intelligencer, and is largely indebted to ther § 
—— for its continuance. At this season 
gifts and gladness let none of us forget this 
most worthy pmo 

Henry M. Laing is still Treasurer, and will | 
thankfully receive subscriptions and donations 
of money, books and clothing. His addressis 
30 N. Third street, Philadelphia. 4 


A Conference under the care of Haddonfield” 
Quarterly Meeting’s ompesnnee Committee 
will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Wet 
field, N.J., on First-day afternoon, Twelfth. 
mo, 2lst, at 2.30 o’clock. All are invited. 







































The next Conference of Parents, Teachers, ; 





School Committees and others, under the care 
of ‘The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edt 
cation,” will be held on First mo. 24th, 18 
at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
Further notice will be, given. ae 


Wma. WADE GrRIscom, Clerk. 
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